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Notes on the POSTSCRIPT, Sc. 


N. I. H E Author of theſe Notes gives us to 
| underſtand, that he would not have 

wrote in anſwer to the Poſtſcript to 

my Obſervations, but that the firſt paſſage of that 
Poſtſcript ſeemed to inſinuate a doubt, whether Dr. 
AKENSIDE's paper inſerted in the Phil. Tranſ. was 
a genuine extract from the Gaiftonian Lectures 17 55. 
A doubt which that paſſage, according to the 
moſt natural interpretation of it, does not appear to 
me to convey, and which I do aſſure the Doctor I 
was very far from having the ſmalleſt intention to in- 
ſinuate. Had I, indeed, printed the words, he ſays, 


_ hinted, conjecture, called, in the emphatic Halic cha- 


rater, as our Author, in quoting this paſſage verba- 
tim from my Treatiſe, has thought proper to do, 1 
would, no queſtion, have beſtowed on them ſome ſuch 
ſignificancy: If theſe words were conſtrued to mean 
offence, ſurely it would have becn ſufficient for our 
Author to have diſtinguiſhed them by Lalics in his 
Comment on them. 

All that J intended was, to give a ſhort narration 
of what Dr. AKExnsIDE had done on the ſubject : 


And, 


1 
And, as I knew only from the Phil. Tranſ. that the 


Doctor had read ſuch a Lecture in 1755, 1 naturally 


uſed this expreſſion : Dr. Akenfide ſays, or informs 
us, or, as our Author words it, he title of the Deftor's 
Paper does in effet? ſay he hinted, or propoſed, this 
conjedture. I ſaid conjecture, becauſe the Doctor him- 
ſelf did not deſcribe his opinion as a certainty, or 
as more than zhe very next thing lo a Phyſica! certainty, 
and I was endeavouring to ſhow that he was very far 
from proving it to be ſo much. J am alſo cen- 
ſured for ſaying * the paper which is called an ex- 
tract.” Yet is it not ſo called or intitled in the 
Phil. Tranſ.) And what elſe than this can I be 
juſtly inferred to mean by that expreſſion ? | 
Upon the whole, it is hard to conceive, how a 
erſon, who relates 2% that he knows of a ſubject, 
can be alleged to miſrepreſent it; or how our Au— 
| thor could fancy that I would venture, without pro- 
ducing the leait reafon, to call in queſtion a tranſ- 
action before many witneſſes ; eſpecially that I would 
raiſe a doubt of the Doctor's having before propoſed 
an opinion, which, as it hen ſtood in print, I endea- 
youred to ſhow, was by no means well founded. 


Our Author gives the Doctor's reaſons, (N. p. 4.) 
for not publiſhing his paper in 1755, when, fo far as 
he knew, no other perſon had wrote upon the ſub— 
ject, or had any title to what he imagined a diſco- 
very; but delaying to read it before the Royal Society, 
till Nov. 1757, that is, till ſeveral months after the 
ſubject had been amply canvaſſed; and then at laft 
reading and publiſhing it without adding any material 
argument in favour of the new opinion, or pretend- 


ing to have delayed this publication in order to bring 
his paper to greater perfection. —W hether theſe rea- 


ſons would have more readily occurred to one unac- 
quainred with Dr. AxensIDE's views, than the ſup- 
volition I had formed, viz. © that he ſeemed then on] 


- $ to Giſcover, that his conjecture was fo well founded 


6c as 


4 


& as to be worthy of the attention of the Public,” is 


left to the determination of the Reader. 


In his ſubſequent Notes, onr Author undertakes to 
invalidate the objections which I had propoſed againſt 


the Doctor's Theory, but has, in every one of them, 


ſo very much miſunderſtood and fo greatly miſrepre- 
ſented my arguments, as to put me under the neceſſity 
of endeavouring to cvince their juſtneſs and propric- 
ty by a a more full explication of them, 


N. II. This note ſhall be anſwered along with 
N. VIII. under which it may be included. 


N. III. I had ſaid, . That“ Dr. Ak EN SIDE op- 
* poſes to Boerhaave's Hypethefis nearly the ſame 


« arguments which the illuſtrious Dr. HALLER has 
* done in his Prim. Lin. Phy. & 44.” Our Author 


replies, The truth is, they are altogether the ſame 
arguments which Dr. HALLER has uſed in his 
% Prel. on Boerhaave's Inſt. v. 2.” It by this re- 
mark, any thing further is meant than an apology for 
Dr. AKENSIDE, thar he did not acknowledpe to 
whom he was gltegetber indebted, it is, that I am 
criticiſed for quoting an opinion of Dr. HALLER 
from the lateſt and molt perfect of two works in 
which he propoſes that opinion. 


N. IV. „ Dr. Moxgo, (hs our Author) in the 


next place, replies at Jarge to the objections which 


$ Dr. AxensIDE had urged again{t Dr. HaLLER's 


„ Theory; but begins with a mifſrepreſentation. 
“ For, ( /ays be,) Dr. MonRo takes no notice that, 
according to Dr. HaLLer's Theory, the Iym- 
phatics receive their fluid from the veins and ex- 
A cretory ducts, as well as from the arteries: And, ( 
adds) perhaps it might not be difficult to allign is 
motive (a).“ 


As 
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i" 5 
As for what our Author has hinted of my motive 
for this Glencc, I believe he will be at a loſs to ex- 
plain ir, ang probably, upon a cool review, will not 1 
intircly approve of ſuch inſinuations as are here con— ; 
veyca to his Rea lers, if he only takes the trouble to 
look into my Latin Lreatiſe on the lympharics, where 
their origin from excretory ducts of glands is fully 
_— and inſiſted on (5). In the next place, 
Dr. HaLLER does not mention their riſe from the 
veins or Excretorics of glands, in that paſſage of the a 
Prim. Lin. Phyſ. (c), which I had cited; and to | 
which I referred for the reaſons mentioned in the 
Remarks upon Note III. Further, Dr. A- 
* aim here was, or ought to have been, 
% to invalidate the arguments offered in proof of 
es: c arteries. But lurely, we cannot call a veſ- 
fel, carrying a liquor, from an excretory duct of a 
gl: ad or from a vein, rowards the heart, an artery; 
we muft call it a vein. To have mentioned there» 
tore fuch of the lymphatics as ariſe from the ex- 
cretories of glands or from the veins, where our view 
Was 07y to difprove the exiſtence of lymphatic ar- 
teries, would have been altogether ſuperfluous. Nay 
more, as Dr. A&ENSIDE agrees with Dr. HaLLER 
in ſuppoling that lymphatics ariſe from the excre- 
tory ducts of glands (4); had I reprelented him 
as urging his objections against this particular of Dr. 
HatrLkER's TI heory, Which our Author cenſures me 
for not having done, I muſt have - puparank him 
as combating OM ms opinion “. 
In he next paragra] zph (*), our Author endeavours 
to defend Dr. AxensSibu's firſt argument againit 


Dr. 


5 ) Notes. p. 10. 
De Venis Lymphaticis valealofi e 
IDr Haller's Prim. Lin. Fhyi. F 181. | ; 
(/ Ph. Tranſ. vol. 50. p. 328. I. 11, 12. * 
The truth is. wh ich, but for the ſmartneſs of our Author's . 
e. | ſhould have overlooked, that Dr. Ak ENS1P E, 
Trail. p. 32 5, mentions as from others the opinion, that lym- 
>aatics are derived from the excretory ducts of glands, endea- 
Yours to refute that opinion, and yet afterwards adopts it. p. 328. 


e] Notes, p. ! 


— 


f 


1 

Dr. HALLER by ſaying, that “ No man, (he ſup- 
« poſes, ) ever thought of filling the lymphatics from 
& an inviſible blood - veſſel, or from any other than 
ce one of confiderable magnitude and much lang er 
& than are to be found in many places where lympha— 
ce tics ſeem to have their origin :''—I mult contels, 
Jam equally at a loſs to underſtand this explication 
of the Doctor's argument, as I was formerly to under- 
ſtand the argument itſelf, Dr. HALLE E], to be ſure, ne- 
ver thought of filling the lymphatics immediately from, 
that is, of fixing his injecting tube into, an invitible 
blood- veſſel, becauſe it is invi/ible : But no man could 
think of filling them from an artery, , by the in— 
tervention of, or, mediately by an inviſible veſſel. And 
therefore the queſtion was not, Whether there was a 
large blood-veilcl in the neighbourhood of the rife of 
a lymphatic veſſel, which, ſays our author, Dr. 
AKens1DE's expreſſion meant; but, as I have ſtated 
it (in P. S.) Whether there was any blood- vellel at 
all in their neighbourhood. 

Dr. AKENsSIDE's ſecond Objection to Dr. HALLER, 
was, „That it contradicts the whole analogy of na- 
„ ture, to ſuppole the motion of an animal fluid 
„ more diſcernible in the veins than in the arte— 
66108,” | 

Dr. HALLER and thoſe who defend the ſyſtem 
of lymphatic arteries, ſuppoſe, that Nature, which ufes 
in all its operations the molt ſimple means, choſe to 
blend the red blood and the lymph together; in order 


to propel both by the action of one heart: But that, 


in the extremities of the arteries, the red blood and 
the lymph are divided from each other, the one to 
return to the heart by the red veins, the other by 
the lymphatic veins: And that theſe liquors are fe- 
parated from each other by the one's confilting of 
larger globules than the other; and therefore that 


theſe veſſels difier only in ſize, having their liquors 


CIrcujatcd 


E * 


circulated in a ſimilar manner. —If we compare the 


velocity of the red blood or of the lymph in the ar- 


teries, with their velocity in the veins, at /milar di- 
ſtances from the heart, or fimilar tranſverſe diameters of the 
tube, the velocity of both is undoubtedly greater in 
the arteries than in the veins: But we cannot per- 
ceive with our eyes the motion of the lymph, or this 
motion is not di/cerx:ble, in the large arteries, becauſe 
the lymph is there coloured with the red blood, and the 
whole maſs appears uniform .— It we compare the 
velocity of the red blood in the capillary arteries, or of 
the lymph juſt when ſuppoſed ſeparated from the red 
blood (and where the veſſels containing it, accurate- 
ly ſpeaking and according to Dr. HaLLer's Theory, 
firſt deſerve the name of lymphatic arteries) with 
_ velocity of the blood and lyn ph in the large red 
ly mphatic veins z both agree in this, that the 

otic is leſs in the former than in the latter 
According therefore to Dr. HALLER, Na- 
tur? has made uſe of the moſt ſimple, and moſt com- 
pendious way of circulating the red blood and lymph; 
and the motion of the lymph in the arteries could on- 
ly have been made ſenſible to our eyes, or diſcernible, 
had Nature employed the more complex means of 1wo 
he irts, the one for circulating the red blood, the o- 
ther for circulating the lymph, ſo as to have kept 
theſe two humours from being blended together. 

Where then is that part of Dr. HaLLzr's Theory, 
which Dr. Axt Ns1De's Objection proves contradictory 
to the whole analogy of Nature? Or why ſhould 
we not fta of [ch iymphatic arteries, tor any thing 
Dr. AxExs81DE has ſaid againſt them? 


In his next t paragraph (a), our author ſhould have 
cited ſome of thoſe Writers © who, he conceives, it 
would be no diticult rafk to prove, have called the 
« lymphatic veſſels, veins, merely becauſe they are 


«furniſhed 


(a) Notes, p. 13. 14. 


1994 

* furniſhed with valves”: He would, by this means, 
have acquitted the Doctor of being the Author of 
ſuch an improper definition of a vein as might intitle 
the large arteries and heart to be alſo called veins. — 
At any rate, this is not the reaſon given by the 
greater number of the beſt Authors for calling theſe 
veſſels veins; it is not particularly Dr. HALLER's 
reaſon, which Dr. Ak ENSIDE's expreſſion, as he was 
endeavouring to refute Dr. HALLER's theory, implied 
it to be. | 


I had affirmed, That the Lymphatics have, with 
great propriety, got the name of veins, * becauſe the 
« fluid in them moves from the ſmaller to the larger 
© branches and towards the heart”. To which our 
Author replies, that, “ no perſon could ever call them 
& veins on this account, becauſe, at that rate, the 
«© pancreatic and biliary ducts might have been called 
« yeins alſo.” This criticiſm has certainly been 
the effect of hurry, for our Author knows well 
enough that the bile and pancreatic juice do not move 
toward the heart; and he cannot but obſerve that 


motion towards the heart is the moſt material part 


of my definition of a vein (a). 


Dr. Axens1DE ſaid, That it ſeemed rather an in- 
ſtance of want of thought, to take for granted, that be- 


cauſe the lymphatic veſſels are veins, they therefore 
mult be the continuation of arteries. I had, before 
that, ſaid in my Latin Diſſertation, and I repeated it 
in the Poſtſcript to my late Engliſh Treatiſe, That, 70 
take this for granted was a petitio principii; this term, 
Petitio Principii, appearing to me far more accurate 
than inſtance of want of thought, ſince altho? every 
Pelitio principii, at leaſt among honeſt men, is an 

' | inſtance 


(a) The Reader will pleaſe to remark, that my definition of a 
vein excludes that veſſel, which is called wena portarum, as in effect 
it performs the office of an artery, and has been conſidered as ſuch 
by the moſt judicious Phyſiologiſts, 


(8 1] 

inſtance of want of thought, yet every inſtance of Want 
of thought is not a petitio principii.— But is it a juſt 
inference, that, becauſe I did not adopt the Doctor's 
expreſſion, but choſe what appeared to me the moſt 
accurate of two. terms for expreſſing the fame mean- 
ing; I therefore ſuppoſed that theſe two terms 
or expreſſions conveyed quite oppoſite ideas? So 
our Author interprets = 


I had ſaid, © To take 1 granted, that, becauſe the 


= lymphatics arc veins, they therefore have corre- 
„ ſponding arteries, is a petitio principii; but ſurely 


ce this (viz. that becauſe they are veins, they there- 


« fore have corr eſponding arteries} is a prefumptive 
* argument more in favour of, than againſt the o- 
© pinion which the Doctor 1s combating. Is not 
the meaning of this ſentence moſt evidently, that as 
the red veins have correſponding arteries, this is a 
preſumption that the lymphatic veins have ſuch like- 
wiſe; but that to take this for an abſolute certainty, 
or to take it for granted, is a petilio principu 9 And 
what are thoſe rules of Logic with which this is in- 
conſiſtent? 


N. V. The chief point in the gth note, falls under 
the ſame head with note 8th and ſhall be there con- 
ed, 


Our Author, at the end of this note, repreſents 
Dr. Ak EkNs rp; as inferring, from the lacteals bein 
abſorbents, that the vefeis commonly called lympha- 
tics are ao abſorbents; and Dr. Monro as making 
the ſame concluſion from the lymphaties of the Zeſtis 
being abſorbents. Do not both then, (adds he,) 
** argue from analogy ? Or is the concluſion of one 
„of chem more a conjecture, or leſs truly experi- 
cc mental, than that of the other.“ = 


If 
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If I prove the lymphatics of the 2%is to be abſor- 
bents, dont I directly prove that ſome of the veſſels 
commonly called lymphatic are abſorbents? How 
then is it ſaid, that in this I reaſon only by analogy?— 
Beſides, was it not more concluſive to reaſon from 


the reſemblance one branch of the veſſels commonly 


called lymphatic bore to another, than from the lets 
obvious analopy of the lacteals to the lymphatics. 
But our. Author ought to have remarked, That I had 
alſo employed Dr. AxEn81DE's argument among o- 
thers ; after proving that the common opinion con- 
cerning lymphatic arteries was founded on a miſtake, 
which Dr. AK EN SIDE cannot ſay he had done, 


I muſt too warn the Reader, not to impute to 
me the notion which is here put in my name; viz. 
that quick- ſilver extravaſated into the cellular mem- 
brane is abſorbed from thence, eſpecially in a dead 
animal: I never did conceive or hint any ſuch thing : 
I know well cnough that quick-ſilver divided into in- 
vitible parts may be abſorbed by our veſſels, but that 
otherwiſe it cannot, nor is it even abſorbed by glafs 
. tubes. 


N. VI. I had remarked, that I never could force 
quick- -flver from the lacteal trunks backwards into 
the cavity of the guts, and added, that I knew no 
accurate Author, who had affirmed this e experiment 


ever ſucceeded with him, as Dr. Axewns1DE fuppoſed. 


Our author pretends to defend this allegation; and yer, 
by not citing his authority, ſhows plainly, that the 
Doctor had none. — He concludes this note by laying 


that, „Dr. AKENns1DE may be allowed a little more 


e humble faith in the accuracy of anatomical Au- 
e thors, than can well be demanded from Dr. Monro 
* who is juſt come from arraigning ot an unaccount— 


** able inaccuracy, many the molt eminent Anato- 
«© miſts 


* 


1 

ce miſts of the laſt hundred years“. - As Dr. AKEN+ 
SIDE does embrace the fame doctrine I have done, he 
at leaſt allows that I have arraigned theſe Authors 
with juſtice. Is Dr. Axens1DE then ſuch an enemy 
to improvement, as to think, the rooting out an 
old and general prejudice, and the eftabliſhing a new 
truth, blame-worthy? Or, am 1 more cenſurable for 
having rejected an opinion from a number of reaſons, 
than Dr. AKENSIEE is for having rejected the ſame 
opinion from a part only of the ſame reaſons? 


N. VII. I had alleged, © That we could not in- 
* troduce a coloured liquor from the inteſtines into 
ce the lacteals at pleaſure, or without the aſſiſtance of 
« that energy, which lite and its remains give“; 
that is, that it cannot be done by us even where all 
the organs are intire, if the animal is dead, but that 
life performs this action independently of us, and 
that we are only ſpectators of it, not actors in it; all 
that we can do being perhaps to puſh on what life 
has taken into the veſjels : And therefore it appeared 
to me not a little improper, to ſay that we can do this 
et pleaſure. | 


I had obſerved, that the lacteals, where they paſs 
thro' the coats of the inteſtines, are not without 
valves, as Dr. Axensipe alleged they were; and 
added, that it is highly probable they are furniſhed 
with them from their very beginning. Our Author 
tells us, that I produce no reafons for the probability. 
Without other argumentation, have I not faid, they 
have valves ſo very near their origin as where they 
paſs thro? the coats of the inteſtines: And that they 
have valves, even where they emerge from the vil— 
lous coat to pals thro” the muſcular, I know from ha- 
ving fixed pipes into many of them at this place, 
and having tricd in vain to inject them with mercury 

or 


WS 


I. 23 4 | 
or wax in the direction towards the cavity of the 
inteſtines. 


N. VIII. We are now come to examine the 8th 
and laſt note, under which note 2d, and the chief 


part of note 5th might have been included. —The 


{um of the whole is, firſt, Whether it was not abſurd 
to propoſe this new opinion, until the experiments 
offered by Phyſiologiſts, in proof of lymphatic arte- 
ries, were otherwiſe explained and refuted: And /e- 
condly, Whether Dr. AKENSIDE's conceſſions, in his 


firſt paragraph were not inconfiſtent with his con- 


jecture or ſentiment, that the lymphatics were abſor- 
bents.—As for the former, I have endeavoured to 
prove the abſurdity of it fo fully in my late Engliſh 
Treatiſe, that I ſhall refer intirely to it; and ſhall 
only here conſider the Doctor's conceſſions. = 

His firſt paragraph runs (a) thus, It is proved, by 
« a multitude of experiments, that the lymphatics 
% communicate with the blood-veſſels. They may 
ce bediſtended by blowing air, or by injecting water 
e or mercury, into an artery; and the lymph, which 
„ they carry, is frequently, in a morbid ſtate, 
“ found tinged with a mixture of the red plobules 
or craſſamentum of the. blood. Upon this founda- 
e tion, two different theories have been raiſed; con- 
% cerning the connection of the lymphatics with the 
„ arteries.” That is, Authors for near a hundred 
years paſt had unanimouſly agrecd, that theſe experi- 
ments proved unqueſtionably, that the lymphatics 
communicated or were connected with the arteries in 
the ſame manner 2s the red veins, or that they 
were the continuation or reflection of the arteries. 
They had uniformly uſed this word communicate or 
communico in that ſenſe (5). Dr. AKEnSI1DE did not 


ſhow 
(a) Phil Tran. | 


% To name but one of many Avthors, WIss Tow every 
where underſtands by communication the direct ana/tomefis or con- 
tinuation of one veſſel with another. See Exp. Anat. T. 3. 


a cer mam 2 
— : nnn. 


Qs. = - | 
ſhow any fallacy in theſe experiments,' neicher did he 
define his meaning of the word communicate: Was I 


not therefore to underſtand it in the fame ſenſe that 


all the world did, ſo far as I knew, when I wrote my 


Treatiſe? Let the Reader, for example, ſuppoſe, 
that I had told him, that a liquor injected into the 


meſenteric arteries paſſed into the lacteal veſſels, and, 
that this plainly proved, that the lacteals communica- 
ted with the meſenteric arteries: I only aſk, if he 
would not have thought I meant to ſay, there was a 
direct anaſtomoſis or continuation between theſe two 
ſets of veſſels? If fo, then Dr. AxENns1DE's expreſſions 
and conceſſions, in his firit paragraph, mult appear 
to the Reader, as they did to me, inconſiſtent with 


his idea of the lymphatics as a ſyſtem of abſorbents. 


In this note our Author endeavours to acquit the 
Doctor of this imputation of inconſiſtency, by pro- 
poſing a theory, according to which the Doctor ima- 
gined the lymphatics to be filled by injecting into.the 
blood-veſſels. The Reader, however, will pleaſe to 


oblerve, that this is no objection to the remarks 1 


had made, as it was impoſlible, from any thing the 


Doctor had before ſaid on the ſubject, to collect his 


theory. 5 | 
Were this doctrine only deducible from ſuch ex- 


periments as our Anthor cites, it would perhaps be 
no difficult taſk ro overthrow it (4): But, as the very 


diligent 


(a) J have proved by experiment (Diſ. de Penis Lymphat. Val. 
ed. in Prolezom. et & I. L.) that the lymphatics of the Spleen and 
7% are not filled, from the ſplenic and ſpermatic veins, in the 
manner our Author ſuppoſes. — The lymp hatics of the Pen of the 
dog, are ſaid by C:xuper and Drake to be filled only after the 
air gets into its cells: And I obſerve, that, in this animal, the 
veins of the Peri; have numerous valves, which hinder fluids to be 
injecied backwards in them; which ſtructure is quite unfavourable 
to our Author's Hypotheſis. —And from thoſe experiments on the 
the Reval Vellels, as Concper (on Pigloo T. 43.) relates them, I own 
J am not able to collect the ſmalleſt hint in ſupport of iuch a 
theory. But the moſt unlucky circumſtance for the application 


which our Autkor makes of his theory, wiz. to explain how the 
_ lymphatics 
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to it in general. 
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diligent Dr. MEcREL of Berlin has propoſed at 


large, and endeavoured to eſtabliſh” this doctrine from 


his own experiments, I ſhall not at preſent obje 


Our Author is pleaſed to add, at the cloſe of this 
argument, (p. 23.) that, „ The manner in which 
« Dr. Monko accounts for the introduction of his 
« quickſilver, is quite inapplicable here: Nor is it 
« to be conceived, that air, injected into a vein and 
ce extravaſated from it, ſhould be inſtantly taken up 
« by the roots of the naſcent lymphatics ſo as to di- 
« ſtend the valvular trunks. It would have been well 
if he(Dr. Mo Ro) had conſidered this, before he 
<« pronounced fo definitively on Dr. AkensIDE's in- 
& conſiſtency.” Without alleging, that our Author 
has altogether miſunderſtood the explication I give 
of my experiment (a) ; or urging, that it is a very 
unſatisfactory way of reaſoning on a phyſical ſubject, to 
ſay,. without trying the experiment, that a fact is not 
to be conceived which another has affirmed, from his 
repeated experience, and demonſtrated to the con- 
viction of many eminent men, judges of the matter; 
I ſhall only refer our Author to his two immediately 
preceding pages, p. 22. 1.18. and p. 21.1.18, 19, 20. 


in the latter of which, he ſeems to conceive well enough 
* how mercury may be extravaſated in ſuch a manner 


« as to be viſibly abſorbed by the lymphatics;“ tho', in 
the above quoted ſentence, he tells ns he cannot con- 
ceive how air, which, as an anatomical inje&tion, is a 
more penetrating fluid, can be taken up by thoſe veſſels. 

| | The 


lymphatics are injectéd from the arteries, is, that they are remark- 
ed to be filled before any of the injection has got into the red 
veins. And to ſuppoſe that the lymphatics terminate in the ar- 
teries is abſurd. 


(a) See remarks on N. V. laſt par.— Add that the experiment 
laſt mentioned in Note (a) p. 14. proves either, That the lymphatics 
are continued with the arteries, which Dr. Ak EN SIDE denies; or; 
That they are filled by extravaſation, as I affirm. 
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The ſame miſunderſtanding (5) that gave riſe to 
our Author's notes, ſeems likewiſe to have given oc- 
caſion to certain ſharp ianuendos contained in them 
and particularly in his concluding paragraph; which 
I ſhall therefore moſt willingly omit remarking on. 


(b) See N. I. 
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